Villainy, says the pessimist, is unfortunately more or less in-          What is

carnate in the human race, as is only too often proved by the
actions typical of us, both private and public. No, says the op-
timist, villainy is the lamentable exceptional case, otherwise it
would not have conscience (both private and public) against it
every time. Is there, for example, any single officially recognized,
let alone state-managed profession of which villainy forms the
content? Certainly, replies the pessimist, there is such a pro-
fession: diplomacy.

A whole class of people, belonging mainly to that rich and
turbid upper stratum of do-nothings, women-hunters, and gam-
blers that is called the " cream/' is sent by the government to par-
ticular schools, furnished with incomes, rewarded by honours and
titles, to the express and admitted end that they should spend
their whole lives in intriguing, spying, deceit, and bribery. That is,
they are swindlers and wasters recognized and paid by the State:
drones with a poisonous sting. They are the masters of lying, the
mechanics of hell, the worst of the many varieties of villains:
namely, villains with a good conscience, for do they not lie " for
their country "? In the Renaissance they put poison in each other's
chocolate, also for their country, and this rouses humane horror
in us today. But the difference is quite small: they still go on
poisoning, but with finer and more malign poisons.

Nothing of permanent value is ever achieved by lying. A lie is
nothing, it is ever but the negation of some reality. How should
one be able to construct anything in the least durable on a null,
on a denial? Every lie is a boundless stupidity, a senseless attempt
to achieve an aim by fundamentally unsuitable means. That is
mainly why spiritually inferior persons feel particularly drawn to
the diplomatic career. A life of constant dissimulation, bartering
of secrets, and crooked, impure, and ambiguous relations to every-
body and everything can only be endured, in the long run, by a
hopelessly clever blockhead.

The assertion that lying is an indispensable of the diplomatic
trade is a diplomat's lie. We have already shown that the trium-
phant basic strength of both Frederick the Great and Bismarck
lay in their profound truthfulness. The greatness of Julius Caesar
was due to his having a soul that was crystal-clear in the midst
of a turbid chaos. Napoleon's cardinal virtue, again, was the
capacity to see into the heart of realities and stand in a straight
relation to them. As long as he was the son of facts, he was the
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